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AGHS-— promoting awareness and conservation of significant gardens and cultural landscapes 


Editorial 


Francesca Beddie 


I cannot imagine having to cope during these 
times of lockdown living in an apartment, 
even one where my neighbour sang opera 
every evening. Many of us in Australia are 
lucky to have gardens and this year many 
more have come to appreciate the wonders, 
satisfaction — and frustrations — of planting 
and nurturing plants, of harvesting vegetables 
and cutting flowers. 


In this issue of Australian Garden History, 
edited without Penelope Curtin, who has 
had to resign for reasons of ill health and 
bereavement, we also learn about the 
catalyst a garden can have for friendship, 
environmental activism and shaping our 
national identity. These ideas are discussed 
by two recipients of a Nina Crone award. 
What a marvellous gesture that was: to 
encourage younger writers to delve into the 
rich history of Australian gardens! 
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Cover Coprinus micacrus by Marie Magdalene Wehl, reproduced with 
permission of Royal Botanic Gardens Victoria 
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Other articles look beyond the garden fence 
to vistas of precious natural bush, threatened 
by drought and bushfire, and to cultivated 
farmland, specifically sugar cane fields. 
Glenn Cooke shows us how his remarkable 
collection of Souvenir Textiles, now housed 
in the State Library of Queensland, art 
works and ephemera can be used to interpret 
physical and cultural landscapes. Other 
beautiful images, including the one on the 
cover, come from the Wehl sisters, Henrietta 
and Marie, whose paintings of flowers and 
fungi gave both pleasure and contributed 

to the scientific endeavours of their famous 
uncle, the nineteenth-century botanist 
Ferdinand von Mueller. 


Christine Hay talks about the connections 
between history and the contemporary world, 
Indigenous and European heritage, the built 
environment and natural landscape. These 
are the themes of the AGHS’s next conference 
that was to have taken place in Sydney at 

the end of October 2020. Now it will be in 
spring 2021. Postponing the conference came 
initially as a great blow to the organisers but 
has at least removed the uncertainty for them 
and delegates wondering if they would be able 
to get to Sydney or sit together at Luna Park. 


During COVID-19, gardens have been a 
source of solace and distraction. Likewise, 
the act of gardening 1s good preparation for 
resilience, accepting failure and change, 

for understanding the cycle of life. This 

year we farewell two AGHS members who 
championed all these facets of the garden, 
Shirley Stackhouse and Mareah Rhodes 
White. [The extract from Shirley Stackhouse’s 
interview with Roslyn Burge on our back 
cover 1s a reminder of the value of oral 
history as a means of capturing the changes 
and continuities in society: in Shirley’s case, 
how different things were for a girl wanting 
to do horticulture in 1940s Brisbane and how 
satisfying writing about gardens can be. 
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Australian Garden History, vol.32, no.!, July 2020: addendum and errata 


m A reader has pointed out that the name of Father John McEncroe in Tim Gatehouse's article about Norfolk Island was 
missing the second ‘c’. Father, later Archdeacon, McEncroe (| 794-1868) was greatly respected among the destitute of 
Sydney and opposed transportation. He Is buried in the crypt of St Mary's Cathedral. 


=m Onop.l9, Liz Bennetto referred to a catalogue of plants in the Geelong Botanic Gardens. [he correct date of that 
catalogue Is 1860. 


m The first of Andy Russell's photographs of Barunah Plains (p.22) is a view of the homestead but not the croquet lawn. 


m In Beverley Ronalds’s article, the captions on pp. 24 & 25 are from the Ronalds family papers. [he image of memorial 
design on p.27 Is trom Melbourne Punch, |899; the picture of Lily Ronalds is from the Argus, 4 March | 954. 


Jasmine Rhodes 
RECIPIENT OF A NINA CRONE AWARD 


Imagining Australianness: 
national identity and the 
bush garden movement 


Native shrubs, trees In the decades following the Second believed to demonstrate a virtuous patriotism, 
d herb . | | ae | 
patie eit distant World War, the political, social and as well as fulfilling the protectionist duties 
eucalypts in Burnley — cultural identity of Anglo-Celtic Australians that Australian citizens had to their unique 


Gardens Australian | 
carden, established Was shifting. Aligned with this shift was 


In the mid-1789s. an emerging landscape style, which 
Photo Jasmine 
Rhodes Proponents understood as an expression of 


botanical life. At this time, as Professor Katie 
Holmes has pointed out, such gardens were 
viewed as sheltered places that could ‘save’ 
threatened native species such as wildflowers. 


characteristics that were essential to both This conservationist-oriented appreciation was 
Australia’s landscape and people. This was encouraged in prominent publications of the time. 
the Australian bush garden. For example, [Thistle Harris asserted in her 1938 
book, Wild flowers of Australia, that the main 
Before the Second World War, Anglo-Celtic objective of attending to the unique native flora 
Australians were becoming increasingly interested of Australia 1s ‘to stir the people of Australia to an 
in native plant species. ‘The addition of native appreciation and love of their wonderful plant life, 
plants to the popular English-style garden was and stimulate them to assist 1n Its preservation’. 
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Soon after the war, Australia’s changing 
geopolitical position spurred Anglo-Celtic 
Australians’ efforts to redefine the country’s 
national identity. Increasing distance from 

the British Empire, initiatives to populate the 
country through immigration programs, and 
reinvigorated economic activity all drove the 
desire to define what was uniquely Australian. 
This aspiration initiated a shift from the 
previously conservationist attitude to native flora 
towards reforming the Australian identity in 
alignment with the ‘natural’ and deeply historical 
Australian landscape. 


Another imperative for embracing the Australian 


landscape came during the 1950s, when increasing 


economic security and modernist individualism 
saw the emergence of an idealised Australian 
lifestyle, the ‘Australian dream’: a job, a home 
and a couple of children. The suburban expansion 
and manicured British—American-style gardens 
associated with this ideal expressed a set of 
traditional values — values rejected by those who 
wished to distance themselves from Anglo-Celtic 
Australia’s British heritage and those who held 
conservationist attitudes toward Australian 

native flora and fauna. Out of this developed a 
garden style that could both enhance what was 
considered innate to Australia and prevent the 
further destruction of the Australian environment. 


The emergence of the bush 
garden 


During the 1950s, the Australian gardening 
community started using native plants differently. 
In contrast to their previous popularity as 
individual species included in English-style 
gardens, the new trend mimicked the aesthetic 


of a stereotyped ‘Australian bush’ — not only 

in species selection but also in structure and 
form. As Allaine Cerwonka states in Native to 
the nation, such ‘natural styles’ provided an 
alternative to the popular formal garden that was 
associated with Britishness. 


This relaxed Australian style was evidenced 1n 
early post-war publications such as The Australian 
roadside (1952), in which Edna Walling expresses 
her “overwhelming love of the roadside’ and its 
‘natural herbage — always preferable to some 
artificial scheme’. But, as Christina Dyson 
highlights in Rethinking Australian gardens 

and national identity, 1950—1979, Walling’s 

idea of the ‘bush’ was still heavily informed 

by her romanticisation of settler pastoralism 

— a different type of ‘bush’ from that of the 
Australian bush garden of the 1960s and 

1970s, which predominantly centred on urban 
Anglo-Celtic Australian conceptions of a ‘wild’ 
Australian nature. 


The post-war Australian bush garden had a 
landscape style believed to be truly Australian. 
Its proponents were critical of the expansive 
lawns and high-maintenance European plantings 
characteristic of the Australian dream’s quarter- 
acre block. They proposed fuss-free alternatives, 
which they thought emanated Australianness 

in both their physical character and relaxed, 
low-maintenance requirements. 


Betty Maloney and Jean Walker’s Designing 
Australian bush gardens (1966) marked the 
arrival of this style. Outlining the features of 
an Australian bush garden design, their book 
appealed to a pragmatic Australianness and 
pushed against the European styles that were 
inherited from British ancestors. 
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Left Tufted bluebell 
(Wahlenbergiad 
capillaris) mingles 
with the bark of a 
nearby eucalypt. 


Right Cut-leat 
daisy (Brachyscome 
multifida) 

Srows amongst 
volcanic rock. 
Cerwonka listed 
Brachyscome spp., 
along with Viola 
hederacead or 
Myoporum parvifolia, 
as popular ground 
covers in the lower 
storey of a bush 
garden. 


The Australian 
Garden at Burnley 
Gardens, photos 
Jasmine Rnodes 


section two of a 
residential landscape 
design in Maloney 
and VWValker's 
Designing Australian 
Bush Gardens (first 
edition, Horowitz 
Publications, 

1966) featuring 
Wahlenbergia gracilis 
(#!2 on the sketch). 


Sree Seerse 2. 
In their introduction, Maloney and Walker 
encouraged readers to eschew European 
traditions, which ‘destroyed much of the beauty 
inherent to the land’, and to instead adopt 
methods which were “extremely practicable, 
successful, and in close harmony with the 
Australian bush’. 


This approach was grounded 1n the idea that 
working in harmony with nature could yield 

a beautiful garden. In contrast to European 

styles, which, when situated in Australia, meant 
‘fighting against nature’, Maloney and Walker’s 
bush garden would let a feminised nature “do our 
work for us’. This entailed features such as soft 
textural carpets of fallen leaves and decaying wood 


covered in ‘fungus, fern, orchid, lichen and mosses 
that allowed the ‘carefree’ Australian to reap the 


rewards of a low-maintenance garden filled with the 


natural beauty of the surrounding landscape. 
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In the 1970s, the bush garden movement 

became even more popular, as designers such 

as Ellis Stones, Alistair Knox and Gordon 

Ford aimed to create spaces that reflected the 
harmony championed by Maloney and Walker. 

In Australian garden design (1971), Stones 
echoed Maloney and Walker’s philosophy of the 
human-landscape-nature relationship. With an 
air of nostalgia, he expressed the sentiment that 
successful landscapes emerged from the necessary 
use of local materials and features, saying that 
such landscapes “have kept their relationship with 
nature and are therefore a harmonious part of the 
total environment’. 


Imagining a unifying 
Australianness 
‘The moralised ‘naturalness’ and relaxed attitude 


that were central to bush gardening were 
considered emblematic of the ‘wild’ Australian 


»:& a Cory. Ee PLAM i. 


bush. This imagining of ‘the bush’ created a 
‘natural’ Australian environment that embodied 
characteristics essential to the shifting Anglo- 
Celtic-Australian identity. In The natural 
Australian garden, Gordon Ford explained that 
the ‘natural style’ “suits the nature of this still 
“wild” land, wild in comparison with the tamed 
landscapes of the old world. It seems to go with 
the easy-going Australian temperament.’ 


Its features represented a stabilising tie 

to the past, appealing to a sense of deep 
historicity — one which did not belong to 
Anglo-Celtic Australians but which afforded 
them an imagined connection to the ancient 
land. Contemplating ‘the dignity of stone and 
boulder’, Maloney and Walker wrote: 


These give at once a feeling of strength, of 
greater rock below, of permanence and grandeur. 
Australia is a very old place; time stood still for 
our continent. 


Designers such as Stones and Ford also 
appealed to the continuity of ancient features 
such as stone boulders. But, as Holmes, Martin 
and Mirmohamadi state in Reading the garden: 
the settlement of Australia (2008), although the 
bush garden style appealed to ‘Australian bush’ 
aesthetics and characteristics, the movement 
and its representation of the Australian way of 
life were ‘Anglo 1n origin and vision’. 


This ‘Anglo vision’ was aligned with the vast 
transformation of Australian national identity 
caused by changing demographics in the 1960s 
and 1970s. This, as James Curran and Stuart 
Ward state in The unknown nation, was the 
‘new nationalism’: an era in which Anglo- 
Celtic Australians contended with Australia’s 
post-imperial status and multicultural 


composition by forming romantic notions of 
what a singular Australia ought to be. Unable Top Ellis Stones’ 


to build their notion of Australianness upon BAEK aoe i 
the University of 


either a history that was distinctly British or Cee ae Melbourne’s Parkville 


the destructive practices that were central campus. 


Holmes, K., Growing Australian landscapes: the use and 


to ‘the Australian dream’, they turned to meanings of native plants in gardens in twentieth Bottom Volcanic rock 
emerges from a soft 


imagining the native landscape to express a century Australia’, Studies in the History of Gardens 

: | carpet of groundcovers 
changing sense of national self. As Maloney & Designed Landscapes, 31(2), 2011, pp.1 21-130, and leaf litter in 

and Walker expressed it, the bush garden ‘is Vale, A., Exceptional Australian garden makers. Middle peathan! pep aah 
above all an Australian way, in harmony with Park, Victoria: Lothian Custom Publishing, 20 3. PORTE arerear oe 

our own very wonderful environment’. Photos Jasmine Rhodes 


Jasmine Rhodes is a Master of Environment candidate 


Acknowledgements at the University of Melbourne. She has an 


bine academic background in horticulture and 
I wish to thank Dr Chris Williams, an Honorary andieeaoe sie All Peneleuneniy 


in the School of Ecosystem and Forest Sciences specialises in environmental humanities 
at the University of Melbourne, for his valuable philosophy and education. 
advice on this article. - 
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Renée Mickelburgh 
RECIPIENT OF A NINA CRONE AWARD 


Unearthing women’s activism 


Letters trom 

Judith Wright to 
Kathleen McArthur 
(courtesy Fryer 
Library, University 
of Queensland) 


Writing about the exchange of letters between 
poet Judith Wright and wildflower artist 
Kathleen McArthur, writer Margaret Somerville 
asked: ‘What happens when a woman moves 
out of her garden into a wilderness that is both 
physical and political?’ This question follows 
me as | turn from the past into the present and 
attempt to draw meaning for my PhD thesis 
from the contemporary online stories Australian 
women tell about their gardens. The words and 
pictures in these digital files reflect, but also 
expand on, a complex history of Australian 
women’s garden storytelling. That history points 
to a deep and abiding connection to place and 
a commitment to social and environmental 
justice. They also reveal much about female 
friendship. 
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The Wright-—McArthur 
collaboration 


The story of Wright and McArthur’s letter- 
writing friendship is a seed implanted in my 
imagination. It has grown and nourished my 
thesis development. As my research evolves, 

I find myself returning, again and again, to the 
chapter by environmental historian Katie Holmes 
in the book, Between the Leaves (2011), about 
this friendship between artist and poet. 


I study the women’s garden stories contained in 
blog posts, podcasts and social media imagery. 
But it is Wright’s and McArthur’s letters of 
female friendship, gardens and Queensland 
environmental activism that sustains my work, 
decades after their correspondence ended. 
Holmes’s chapter reveals how this exchange of 
letters grew to become one of Australia’s most 
important collaborations for environmental 


protection in the twentieth century. [heir almost 
fifty-year friendship started in 1951, when Wright 
lived at Mount Tamborine on the Gold Coast 
hinterland and McArthur at Caloundra on the 
Sunshine Coast. Both women were committed 

to finding ways to live and garden in a fragile 
environment. Somerville suggests this friendship 
through letters developed ‘a new landscape 
language of gardens and wildflowers’ that became 
the basis of the friends’ work to protect the 
natural world. 


Holmes and Somerville reveal how corresponding 
about their gardens and the natural world turned 
into joint outrage as Wright and McArthur 
Sate eae ARNE oe rar a tea eee Judith (middle distance) with Kathleen (background) wildflowerin 
the Great Barrier Reef, K’gari (Fraser Island) and in Wallum country north of E siguineb’a: Thiat are is all houses tht 
the Cooloola region on the Sunshine Coast (from No date, courtesy Meredith McKinney 

Noosa north to Rainbow Beach). As part of their 

‘Cooloola Campaign’, 100,000 postcards were 

printed and distributed. Reports vary of between 

6,000 and 15,000 sent to the then Premier, Sir Joh 

Bjelke-Peterson, urging him to turn the area into 

national park. Central Queensland University’s 

Dr Susan Davis explains McArthur tried to 

change Australians’ ways of understanding native The Honourable Joh atid 


plants and landscapes using a “suite of art and Premier & ‘hina Bjelke-Petersen MLA 
communication forms’. The pair went on to create ™ster for State Devel 
the Wildlife AYER opment 
Preservation UOOLA 
at's failure to deciare the whole of COOLY 
Society of your Government’ face of mounting public pressure, 1 
Park, in the ice Farts 
Queensland s National Pars, 
(with David deplorabie, nique wilderness Is its 
; niy seceptable use for this Une See eke, Chenery | 
Fleay and Brian Se ea ini Park, WI Moy Postcards protest for Cooloola 
. dedication #5 & NINO ae - National Park, courtesy Fryer Librar 
Clouston). Their meas ) te: Le hee ee eee ) y try y 
Lshisutnns halsert ) signed Py Ae Tea — 2 University of Queensland 
obbying helped to } 7 ! ie. coma — | 3 
, o “3 address ° 1G Crcicks AE : Cooloola Wildflowers by Kathleen 
stop sandmining CALoun pk A, it Ssot | McArthur, courtesy Fryer Library, 
on Fraser Island; renee Neiatenty lool | University of Queensland 
a - 4, loola 
prevented mining Queensland Needs Coolool : 
on the Great sy of Qid. Inc, 


Barrier Reef; and 
contributed to re 
establishing it and 

Cooloola 

as national parks. 


It has taken me a while to understand 
why the Wrght—McArthur 
friendship has influenced my work so 
significantly. Mine was a childhood 
spent alongside the waters of the 
southern end of the Great Barrier 
Reef. ‘Through adulthood and 
motherhood, with my family I have 
explored the natural environment of 
south-east Queensland. We regularly 
kayak, camp and hike around the 
national parks, including Cooloola. 
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Poet Judith Wright, 
circa 1980, courtesy 
Meredith McKinney 


Portrait of Ina 
Higgins, circa 1898, 
courtesy National 
Library of Australia 
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Living in Queensland for most of my life has also 
given me a deep understanding of the social and 
political forces that have been at play over recent 
decades. I feel keenly the great difficulty Wright 
and McArthur would have faced, as mothers 
living in conservative, development-obsessed 
Queensland over the period from the 1950s to 
19708. | realise that my love of nature and the 
friendships I have forged there have grown out of 
their collaboration. 


In her personal memoir of landscape and Wright’s 
life, My blood’s country: In the footsteps of Judith 
Wright (2010), Fiona Capp suggests the poet’s 
move from private poet to public activist began in 
her own backyard as she watched, with growing 
dismay and anger, the land clearing occurring 

to make way for development around Mount 
Tamborine. Capp notes, “it was just that her sense 
of what constituted her backyard had expanded’. 
As I tend my own garden and juggle the demands 
of young children with academic work I| recognise 
the importance of the friendship and how the 
letters sustained them tn their battles. 


The garden as a feminist space 


I am a communications scholar, yet it is Australian 
environmental historians and writers who have 
laid the groundwork for much of my research. 
Through their work examining the past, 

I can explore the changing ways the everyday 
Australian garden 1s being written about, and 
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pictured, as a place of social and environmental 
sienificance. [heir garden research suggests 
stories that fit the definition of ‘quiet’ activism. 
Geography scholar Laura Pottinger suggests 
that rather than vocal, grandiose acts, these are 
‘modest, quotidian acts of kindness, connection 
and creativity’. | am searching for signs of this 
style of activism 1n my own analyses. 


Writing in Australian Garden History in 2013, 
Australian environmental historian Andrea 
Gaynor wrote of the potential for garden history 
to ‘provide insight into critical questions about 
relationships between people and nature’ and how 
these are shaped ‘both by power relations within 
society and autonomous organisms and forces’. 
In an age of increased environmental crisis, says 
Gaynor, garden history can shed light on this 
pressing concern. I would add: you do not need 
to be a garden historian to imagine garden stories 
of the past and how they mingle and merge with 
those of the present. As I sift through my jumble 
of online stories I see clear parallels. 


In 2018 horticulturalist Sandra Pullman wrote 
in this journal of Ina Higgins, the Victorian 
‘feminist gardener’ who broke ground, not only 
in the garden but within society’s expectations 
of women and what they should and should not 
be able to do. Higgins, who arrived in Australia 
as a ten-year-old from Ireland 1n 1870, lobbied 
Victoria’s Burnley School of Horticulture in 1898 


to allow women to attend classes. The principal 
agreed on the condition she find at least twelve 
women to attend with her. Ina found eighty. 
Higgins’ later work from 1914 to 1g19g 1n the 
Women’s Rural Industries Co-operative Women’s 
farm in Mordialloc was, Pullman shows, a ‘great 
socialist experiment’. 


Taking back the soil 


Viewing gardens as a site of activism for women 
also reveals the quiet resistance of Indigenous 
women. Holmes, writing with Susan Martin 
and Kylie Mirmohamadi in Reading the garden: 
The settlement of Australia (2008), describes 
how, since European colonisation, Aboriginal 
women have gardened ‘an invaded land’. ‘They 
were made to do exploitative and oppressive 
manual work in gardens, and their families have 
been subject to painful and traumatic policies of 
separation. [hey show that Aboriginal women’s 
homes ‘have been vulnerable to violation by hostile 
governments, who have placed their homes and 
gardens under surveillance, entered them at will 
and violated them by destroying families’. 


Creating a garden in these circumstances suggests 
a determined act of homemaking. ‘The authors 
point to the work of Alexis Wright, a member of 
the Waanyi nation of the Gulf of Carpentaria, who 
wrote the story of her grandmother, someone who 
‘believed in the natural world and her family’, 
and whose west Queensland garden in Cloncurry 
was a place “flush with flowers’; tomatoes which 
‘orew by themselves’; and where ‘not one weed 
erew. Wright remembers ‘petunias, zinnias 

and ever-lasting daisies, nanny goat flowers and 
other old-fashioned flowers that could grow well 
in the extreme climate of Cloncurry’. Despite 
being forced to support her family through hard 
physical labour washing sheets by hand at a local 
hotel, Wright’s grandmother, like many other 
Aboriginal women, exercised agency over her 
garden, and in doing so, quietly resisted racist 
government policies. 


The personal ts political 


As the contemporary world searches for answers to 
pressing environmental issues like climate change, 
pollution and land clearing, the feminist mantra 
‘the personal is political’ finds common ground 

in Australian womens garden stories of the past 
and the present. While these women gardeners 
might not all describe themselves as feminists, the 
boundaries do become blurred when stories of a 
garden move from a private realm — whether it be 
through a postal system or cyberspace. As | collate 
digitally seeded stories, I try to understand how 


LA, 


ae 
telling stories about gardens might also expand our 
understandings of activism. Historically, women’s 
social location in the ‘everyday’, responsible 

for the primary care of children and majority of 
domestic work, means they are often the first to 
notice dangerous and wide-ranging environmental 
problems in their communities. 


In Earthcare: Women and the Environment 
(1996) ecofeminist philosopher Carolyn Merchant 
uses examples of cancer ‘hot spots’ in Australia 
that provoked women into action after they or 
their children suffered cancer or birth defects 
related to the aerial spraying of pesticides and 
other chemicals on crops. Might such local 
knowledge and expertise, some feminists ask, 

be discomforting to those in more traditional, 
bureaucratic environmental and scientific 
organisations, who tend to solve problems inside, 
within the corridor of powers. The stories I study 
hint at a garden legacy of Australian women’s 
garden stories that similarly reveal and act on the 
social and environmental issues of the day. 
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Mickelburgh 
kayaking on upper 
Noosa River, part 
of the Cooloola 
Recreation Area, 
author's collection 
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Flowers and fungi: illustrations by 
Ferdinand von Mueller’s nieces 


John Leslie Dowe, Sara Maroske and Tom May 


Although Baron Ferdinand von Mueller 
(1825-1896) is best remembered as the 
Victorian government botanist (1853-96) and 
director of the Melbourne Botanic Gardens 
(1857-73), little has been published about his 
immediate family and their contribution to 
his productivity and success. The 22-year-old 
Mueller arrived in the Colony of South 
Australia on 15 December 1847 accompanied 
by his two surviving younger sisters, Bertha 
Fredericka aged about 20, and Clara Christiana 
Marie aged 14 years. Of the sisters, Clara 
took an active interest in botanical collecting. 
She accompanied Mueller in the field and 
assisted with specimen preparation. Clara 
married Dr Eduard Wehl in 1853. They lived 
first in Mt Gambier where Dr Wehl established 
a medical practice. In 1873 the Wehl family 
moved to Ehrenbreitstein, an agricultural 

MY GAMBIER.) property near Lake Bonney. Twelve of their 
15 children survived into adulthood. Dr Wehl 
died in 1876, leaving Clara to raise eight 
children under the age of 14, with the youngest 
not quite three months old. 


WATSON & WEDD 


At least six of the Wehl children collected specimens for 
Mueller, thus becoming a reliable part of the network 

of botanical collectors that Mueller established. 

In addition to their botanical collecting, two of the Wehl 
children, sisters Marie Magdalene Wehl (1862—1960) 
and Henrietta Jane Sinclair (née Wehl) (1868—195 3), 


had an interest in painting flowers and fung1. 


The known surviving illustrations of the Wehl sisters 
depict about 240 examples of flowering plants and 
about 60 fungi, most from the vicinity of Lake Bonney. 
All the known flower illustrations are included in three 
sketchbooks, two of which were recently donated by 
descendants to the Royal Botanic Gardens Victoria. 
The third had been given to the State Herbarium of 
South Australia in the late 1ggos. Also included in 
the sketchbooks are many incidental works, including 

Hs oe i landscapes, dried flower arrangements and illustrated 

private collection GO, WATOOR, Mt. GAMBIER, bric-a-brac such as Christmas and birthday cards. 


Top Marie 
Magdalene Wehl, 
aged 24 years, 
private collection 


Bottom Henrietta 
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illustrations by 
Henrietta Jane VVehl, 
left Kennedia prostrata; 
right Goodenia 
geniculata, reproduced 
with permission of 
State Herbarium of 
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Fungi illustrations, which we know to be solely 
the work of Marie, are included in an album 

first displayed at the 1888—8g Centennial 
International Exhibition in Melbourne and then at 
the Paris Exposition Universelle in late 1889. [he 
album was later donated to the Natural History 
Museum London where it is now held. Other 
illustrations of fungi (including the one featured 
on the front cover of this issue) by Marie are held 
by Royal Botanic Gardens Victoria. 


Depicting nature for science and 
pleasure 


In producing illustrations of plants and fung1, 
Mueller’s nieces were not only contributing to his 
mayor project of describing the flora and fungi of 
Australia, they were also conforming to a cultural 
tradition that encouraged young women to paint 
and draw natural history objects as a respectable 
leisure activity. [he Wehl sisters are but one 
example of hundreds of young women who 
depicted nature in the decorative arts 1n colonial 
Australia. The most famous of these were Louisa 
Atkinson (1834—1872) in New South Wales, 
Louisa Meredith (1812—1895) from Tasmania and 
Ellis Rowan (1848—1922) from Victoria. 


What makes many of the illustrations in the Wehl 
sketchbooks of particular interest is that they have 
a corresponding herbarium collection. ‘The sisters 
brought home, illustrated, and later pressed and 
dried each plant. In some cases the same fresh 
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flower specimen was depicted simultaneously from 
two different views by the sisters sitting on opposite 
sides of the table. There are about 40 examples 

of these pairs in the sketchbooks suggesting 

that flower illustrating was a social family affair. 
Once the illustrations were completed, the plant 
specimens were sent to Mueller in Melbourne; 
the illustrations were retained by the sisters 1n 
their personal albums. The herbarium collections 
are now conserved in the National Herbarium of 
Victoria at Royal Botanic Gardens Victoria. 


Marie’s illustrations of fungi were treated 
differently: these were sent to Mueller along 
with the dried specimens. Mueller subsequently 
despatched both the illustrations and their 
corresponding specimens to Dr Mordecai Cubitt 
Cooke and Dr George Massee at Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, authorities on Australian fungi, 
at that time. By examining Marie’s specimens 
and illustrations, Cooke and Massee were able to 
describe many new species of fungi, particularly 
from the Lake Bonney area. 


Creating a tangible and pictorial 
record 


‘To increase the scope of his herbarium, Mueller 
made consistent appeals to settlers and residents 
to assist with the collection of botanical specimens 
across the country. He incorporated those he 
received into his herbarium, and used them for his 
botanical research. In a widely distributed circular 
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Top Illustrations by 
Marie Magdalene 
Wehl, lett 
Brachyscome sp,; right 
Ornduffia umbricola 
(as Limnanthemum 
exaltatum), 
reproduced with 
permission of Royal 
Botanic Gardens 
Victoria 


Bottom Illustrations 
by Marie Magdalene 
Wehl, left Goodenia 
geniculata; right Correa 
reflexa var. speciosa, 
reproduced with 
permission of Royal 
Botanic Gardens 
Victoria 
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(available at http://trove.nla.gov.au/newspaper/ 
article/2982440), Mueller provided instructions 
on how to collect, dry and send the specimens. 
He suggested that plants should be collected 

with their root systems intact, and many of the 
Wehl specimens and illustrations include the root 
systems, which was otherwise unusual for flower 
painters of the time. 


The Wehl sisters invariably illustrated plants and 
fungi collected in the fields and forests near to 
their home. Close inspection reveals differences 

in their techniques with Marie displaying a 

more painterly approach and the use of gouache 
highlights and more balanced composition. Marie 
had had some instruction in drawing and painting 
by way of remote enrolment in the Every Day Art 
Club based in Adelaide. Henrietta later developed 


her artistic talent as a creative ceramicist. 


The botanical collections and illustrations by the 
Wehl family are a record of the flora and fungi 

that existed in the vicinity of Lake Bonney in the 
1880s, a biota that is now significantly altered by 
the impacts of agriculture, drainage programs, 
urbanisation and industrialisation. For the fungi, 
many of the collections represented new species; 

the specimens and illustrations therefore remain 

of importance as ‘type’ material. The value of the 
plant specimens and illustrations lies mostly in their 
historical interest rather than botanical importance or 
artistic expertise, as well as the fact that the artists’ 
uncle, Baron Ferdinand von Mueller, was Australia’s 
most significant botanist of the nineteenth century. 


lustrations by 
Fenrietta Jane VVeh! 
left Brachyscome 
exilis; two in centre 
Lysimachid arvensis; 
right Lagenophora 
2. stipitata, 
reproduced with 
permission of 
State Herbarium 
of South Australia 
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Glenn R Cooke 


Sweet fields: the cultural landscape 


Tania Heben, 


Mossman Cane 


Barracks 2009, 


courtesy of the 
artist. FHeben Is a 
contemporary artist 


from Cairns. 


The image shows 
the massing of the 
mountains behind 
the farm on the 
coastal fringe and 
the closely cropped 
erass around 
buildings to show up 


wandering snakes. 
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of the sugar cane 


There is a soughing like the sea though we’re twenty miles inland. “Tis the wind in the cane fields! — 
Oh the scent! — the chime! The laden trucks come lumbering into the sugar mills at Ingham. 
All the air is sugarsweet through the North at crushing time. 


This quotation from Clem Christensen’s 1937 book Queensland journey 
in Peter D Griggs Sugar-related tourism in Australia: a historical 
perspective (2012) parallels the interest in developing tourism in North 
Queensland since the 1920s. By the second decade of the twentieth 
century the cultural impact of the sugar industry had been some sixty 
years in the making. This article traces how the crop shaped the vision 
and culture of the Queensland landscape. 
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Dr Malcolm Wegener introduced delegates to the 
history of sugar cultrvation in Queensland on the 
first day of the thirty-second AGHS Conference at 
Maryborough in 2011. At the conference cocktail 
party, we had dramatic visual evidence of the 
industry when we witnessed the red glow of a 
sugarcane burn off across the Mary River. A few 
days later the delegates passed by the Maryborough 
Sugar Mill and saw sugar fields enclosing the 

road on the way to Boobayyn, a property in the 
Burnett River hinterland. ‘This was just a glimpse 
of Queensland’s 374,000 hectares under cultivation 
(g5 per cent of Australia’s crop), which until 
competition from Brazil and more recently India, 
was a vital export industry for Australia. 


The origins of the Australian 
sugar industry 


The origin of sugarcane (Saccharum officinarum) 
is still obscure. It probably grew as a wild plant in 
New Guinea (the source of a major early cultivar 
Badila, which has been superseded by higher 
yielding crops) and during thousands of years 

of cultivation spread widely through Southeast 
Asia. Sugarcane was brought into Australia by 
the First Fleet in 1788 but 1t wasn’t until 1862 
that successful crops were grown by Captain 
Louis Hope at Ormiston near Brisbane who, 
with the assistance of John Buhdt, a sugar boiler, ~ yy 
established Australia's first raw sugar mill in 1865. ——— wt he 
By the end of 1867, there were 800 hectares of =e (wir, * mae - 
sugarcane in the Brisbane district. = 


Although the Queensland Sugar and Coffee 
Regulations 1864 deemed a plantation to be a ‘@ | 
minimum of 320 acres (130 hectares), the first PGE SME een Mere oe 
plantation established in 1866 by George Raff at 
Morayfield was in fact only 150 acres (Just over 
60 hectares) and produced rum and molasses as 
well as sugar. The following year The Brisbane 
Courier reported that the property also: 


“a 
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During the 1880s, the Colonial Sugar Refinery 
established large plantations. Others were at 
Airdmillan (Ayr), Kalamia (Ayr) and Seaforth 
(Mackay). Many of the large original sugarcane 
estates were cut up and sold to small farm owners 


..consistled] of a large mansion, manager's house, who, as now, supply central mills. 
house for married workmen and their families, 
laborers [sic] huts, stockyards, stables, sheds, Labour on the sugar fields 


carpenters shops, blacksmiths shop, stores, saw mill, 


| aL George Raff encouraged the use of indentured 
and an innumerable number of other buildings. 


labour at Morayfield. Between 1863 and 1904, 
In 2011, the remains of the plantation were added = 62,000 South Sea Islanders were brought to 

to the Queensland Heritage Register. Australia to work in the sugar industry. The most 
controversial aspect of the labour trade was how 


Sugar production in Queensland followed a model Islanders were often “recruited” by force. 


of self-sufficiency. Plantations were established 


up the Queensland coast on land with suitable Then came the 1901 White Australia Policy, 

rain fall and fertile soil (but with a marked gap in which forbade people of non-European ethnic 
Central Queensland). In North Queensland the origin, especially Asians and Pacific Islanders, from 
fields were situated on the narrow coastal strip. immigrating to Australia after 31 March 1go4. 
Mills were built at Mackay and Maryborough in The following year the federal government 

1866, Bundaberg in 1872, and Cairns in 1882. provided a financial rebate for cane grown by white 
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Engraving from painting 
by Julian Rossi Ashton, 
1851-1942, Sugar 
industry near Mackay 
c.1886 trom the 
Picturesque Atlas of 
Australia | 8&6. 


Gift of Glenn R Cooke 
through the 
Queensland Art 
Gallery Foundation 
2012 Collection: 
Queensland Art 
Gallery | Gallery of 
Modern Art 
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labour so that within a decade practically all sugar 
was produced by white workers. When immigration 
quotas were applied by the United States, North 
Oueensland’s pioneer Italian farmers could offer 
employment to their countrymen back home, and 
by 1930 Queensland cane growers were boasting 
that “nowhere else 1n the world 1s the white man 
handling tropical production with such success... 
it is our vulnerable frontier’, 1n face of a perceived 
threat from the ‘Yellow Peril’, which had been a 
key motivation for the White Australia Policy. 


Mechanisation 


From the 1930s great advances were made in the 
development of cane loaders but it wasn’t until 
the early 1940s that burning disposed of vermin 
and cane trash was superseded, allowing the 
harvest to be completed more quickly. Harvesting 
was hard and dirty work but provided many 
migrant workers their start in Australia. 


Shortage of labour after the Second World War 
fostered the development of mechanisation. In the 
1960s a mechanical topper was developed; then 
the older whole-stick harvesters were replaced 
with those that chopped the cane. However, it 
wasn’t until 1975 that the first harvesters capable 
of cutting green cane were imported into north 
Queensland. These became the principal method 
of harvesting. Rivals Massey Ferguson and the 
Toft Brothers (now Austoft) produced machines 
that were later sold all around the world. 


Mackay Bulk Sugar Terminal was the largest in 
the world when it opened 1n 1957 but was soon 
rivalled by that in Townsville in 1959. Others now 
operate from Bundaberg, Cairns, Lucinda and 
Mourilyan: together they export 80 per cent of the 
crop. In 1958 it was recorded that 80,000 workers 
were connected with the industry and 2,000 miles 
of tramlines, 200 locomotives and 31,000 carts 
supplied the mills. ‘loday sugar 1s Australia’s 
second largest export crop. 


Life on Farleigh Mill 


Sugar mills and their associated complexes were 
much like the self-sufficient pastoral stations 

of the nineteenth century. For AGHS member 
Adelene Walker, the smell of burning cane 


Top Reef Productions, Cairns tea towel Queensland Sugar 
1980s showing the cycle of Queensland's sugar industry 
from planting to export. The tea towel Is part of a 
collection of more than |,500 tems in the 

Glenn R Cooke Souvenir Textiles Collection, State Library 
of Queensland and can be viewed on the website. 


Bottom [he low squat form of the Farleigh Mill, Mackay 
dominated the landscape in this photograph from 1895 as 
it does today. Courtesy State Library of Queensland 


reminds her of how she spent the first ten years of 
her life living at Farleigh Mill outside Mackay: 


My father was Chief Cane Inspector and our 

family lived in a large house provided by the mill 
management. As children we were taught to answer ioe 
the phone and relay messages to Dad re problems — : - wep - 


: >. Wieck is my ~ 
relating to the movement of the harvested cane to Hien, Spee Cite Sas. I. 
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the mill. There were two components to the work 
year: the Slack and the Crushing. During the crushing 
season the mill worked 24x7 and thus supply had to 
be constant. Repairs and improvements were carried 
Out in the Slack. a > ae Shih dete “et Ss 
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Adelene, writing to the author this year, also 
describes the social cohesion of the mill workers 


and farmers: lho, OF A ey Arore ( opreigdt) Sidmey 


Most back yards, well tended by workers in their 
leisure time, contained vegetable gardens and fruit 
trees, and chooks and turkeys as well as large cages 
of homing pigeons. Other pursuits were boules on a 
ourpose-built court beside the Farleigh Hotel, cricket 
matches on the grassy area on the other side of the 
hotel, pictures at the theatre near the mill grounds, 
billiards at the barber's saloon. Fishing and crabbing 
were also favourite pastimes. 


As there was a Farleigh School of Arts Hall, many 
functions were held there: parties, fetes, penny sales, 
fancy dress balls and the annual mill Christmas party. 
This latter event was the highlight of the year for the 
workers and their families. 


And the tipple of choice at such festivities was 
beer followed by rum chasers that supported both 
official and unofficial industries. The Beenleigh 
Rum Distillery, the oldest in Australia, was 
established in 1884. The second and still the 
largest started out in Bundaberg in 1888 (bottling 
Operations moved to Sydney 1n 2014). CSR 
(Colonial Sugar Refinery now owned by Wilmar 
Sugar, Singapore) was established in Sydney in 
1855, expanded to Queensland 1n the 1870s and 
quickly became the most important miller and 
refiner in Australasia, with a virtual monopoly 

on Queensland. And very few homes in Australia 
would not have had a tin of golden syrup 1n the 
kitchen cupboard. 


Top Kerry & Co (1892-1917) postcard, Group of Kanakas 
c.1890s, gift of Glenn R Cooke through the Queensland 
Art Gallery | Gallery of Modern Art Foundation 2014 
Collection: Queensland Art Gallery | Gallery of Modern Art 


Middle Roy Dalgarno (1910-2001), Smoko 1939, oll 
on canvas. Purchased 1940 Collection: Queensland Art 
Gallery | Gallery of Modern Art 


Bottom Arthur Evan Read (1911-78), Landscape with cane 
fields depicts storm clouds in the growing season. Between 
1949 and 1956 Read lived at Flying Fish Point, Innisfail 
working as a cane-cutter house painter or store keeper. 
Courtesy of Menzies Art Brands 
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The despised outsider 


Another recruit to the cane fields has had 
terrible consequences. In the first half of the 
twentieth century Queensland’s cane farmers 
were desperate to find a remedy of the cane- 
beetle. They went in search for a biological 
control. (Pesticides were a development of 
the chemical industry post the Second World 
War.) They discovered that toads, native to 
South America, were reputed to curb the 
many pests that infested the sugar estates of 
the Caribbean Islands. The research team 
imported toads and, bending to political 
pressure, released them without any trialling, 
at Cairns in 1935. As Nigel Turver records 
in his 2013 book, Cane toads: A tale of 
sugar, politics and flawed science (Sydney 
University Press), they ‘failed spectacularly 
in their allocated task’. Instead, the toads 
became poisonous hordes and have had a 
devastating effect on native species right 
across northern Australia. 


The sugar industry has shaped the 
agricultural fortunes of Queensland for a 
century and a half and has equally shaped 
the landscape of the State’s coastal regions. 
Much as ‘the shearer’ has done in Central 
Queensland, ‘the cane-cutter’ too has 
contributed a distinctive character to the 
ethos of Australia’s rural worker. Queensland 
was a reluctant signatory to the establishment 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, which has 
influenced the idea of the State’s independent 
character. Grudgingly, the responsibility for 
the cane toad’s importation has been accepted 
and now adds a further layer to the concept 
of Queensland’s cultural difference. 


Top Souvenir cushion (43cm square), author's collection 
The availability of such ‘tasteful souvenirs’ 
demonstrated how quickly the sugar industry 
integrated Into the developing tourism industry in 
Queensland. 


Bottom [he cane toad masquerades as comic book 
character [he Phantom in this satirical newspaper 
from the Byelke-Petersen era in 1978. 

Courtesy Anne Jones and Matt Mawson 


Art and social historian Glenn R Cooke was 
appointed as the first Curator of Decorative 

Arts at the Queensland Art Gallery in 1981 and 
retired as Research Curator Queensland Heritage 
In 2O| 3. He has been actively involved 

with the AGHS since 1995 and 
continues to publish extensively 
on visual culture. He Is also an 
enthusiastic collector gardener 
and ballroom dancer 


Jessica White 


Smoke, black cockatoos and banksias 


In November 2019, before | flew to Munich — eucalypts and watched them burn. Of a student, Smoke in Armidale, 
to take up a fellowship at the Rachel Carson Daniella, from my environment and literature sie lesa as 
Center for Environment and Society, | stayed — 4¢!ng group who was watching her research 
with my parents in Armidale, New South subjects — black cockatoos — incinerated with 

| | their habitat on Kangaroo Island. Of my mother, 
Wales. National parks, farms and properties 


confined to an air-conditioned house because 
between the town and the coast were she only has a third of the average lung capacity 


on fire and, depending on the wind, the and who could not breathe each time the smoke A yellow-tailec 
; black cockatoo, 
srey-brown miasma of smoke blocked out pulled over. As I repeatedly refreshed the news, photo by 
the blue sky. The town was on level-five I also searched, amid images of charred kangaroos _ Daniella Teixeira 
restrictions, limiting residents to 160 litres of | 224 communities clustered on 
beaches while the sky 


water per person per day. My mother, who 


blazed beyond, for 
had gardened all her life, agonised over j 


information on the 


which plant to save and which to let die. place I have been ma 
We threw our bath water over the broccoli. researching for 48 : 
In the mornings, | woke with the smell of twenty years, | 
smoke in my hair. the South 

Western 
I flew from fire into snow, rising from the deep Australian 
sleep of jetlag to roofs crusted with white. Floristic 
I walked to find my bearings and accustom Region 
myself to the city. Wandering beneath the spare (SWAFR). 


winter trees of the nearby park, I thought of 
the close friend, evacuated three times from 
the south coast of New South Wales, who loves 
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2020, photo 
Terri Anne Allen 
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South Western Australian 
Floristic Region: a unique corner 


The SWAFR 1s a biodiversity hotspot, an area rich 
in endemic species but also highly threatened. 
Only 2.3 per cent of the earth’s land surface 
contains wild biodiversity 1n such hotspots, yet 
these house 150,000 vascular (sap-bearing) plants 
or 38 per cent of the global total. The SWAFR 
stretches for roughly 300,000 kilometres across 
the south-western corner of Western Australia. It 
is bordered by the Indian and Southern Oceans, 
while to the north and east of the area, the land 
is arid. As Western Australian botanist Stephen 
Hopper and his colleague Paul Gioia have noted, 
the SWAFR 1s ‘topographically unique’, with an 
old, weathered landscape that has persisted for 
millions of years. The low regeneration rate of 
the soil — caused by a lack geological activity and 
precipitation — means that the soils are very poor 
in nutrients, yet the region has given rise to an 
incredible range of plants. 


The heritage-listed Stirling Range National 

Park forms part of the SWAFR. Standing on 
bedrock that 1s 2,500 to 2,g00 million years old, 

it extends for 65 kilometres from east to west 

and is approximately 116,000 hectares 1n size. In 
the mid-Cretaceous period, Australia broke away 
from Antarctica and created an uplift: the Stirling 
Range, an area which has remained a vital area of 
floristic richness and endemism in the SWAFR. 
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It is populated by 1,500 plant species, which 1s 
more than the whole of the plant species found in 
the British Isles. It 1s also home to several rare and 
endangered plants, including the Eastern Stirling 
Range Montane Heath and Thicket Threatened 
Ecological Community (an ecosystem 1n danger of 
being lost). This community became vulnerable 
because of drought and dieback (a condition 
caused by the mould Phytophythora cinnamomi), 
as well as a fire in 2018 which burnt 86 per cent of 
its area. 


On Boxing Day 2019, two separate lightning 
strikes started fires that eventually consumed 
37,000 hectares of the eastern half of the national 
park, one third of the park. The last, unburnt 
patches of the threatened ecological community 
were destroyed. The population of Banksia 
montana, which consisted of only eight mature 
plants, was razed. Although some seedlings of this 
plant survived, they are threatened by drought, 
dieback and grazing. 


Like the bleaching events of the Great Barrier 
Reef, which are occurring too close together 

in time for the coral to recover, the razing of 
ecosystems through fire is not leaving species 
enough time to recuperate. Ecologist Dr Sarah 
Barrett of the Department of Biodiversity 
Conservation and Attractions in Western Australia 
notes that it takes up to 25 years for critically 
endangered species to reach maturity. 


nai 


If another fire was to burn plant populations in 
the recently affected national park, they would be 
at risk of extinction. Meanwhile, Brett Summerell, 
Director of Research and Chief Botanist at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in Sydney, refers to the 
fires on the south coast of eastern Australia as ‘like 
a sterilisation event’. 


Plants: the underpinning of life 


As | watched the news coverage of the fires 

from the other side of the world, I ached with 
homesickness and helplessness. I missed the 
ecosystem that supported and nourished me: 

my partner, family and walks along the Brisbane 
River as heat ebbed from the day. Yet I was an 
organism which would be able to slot back into 
my niche; the plants of the SWAFR did not have 
this capacity. [hey had created sophisticated 
mechanisms for survival in nutrient-poor soil 
over millions of years and without their ecological 
community 1t would be difficult, 1f not impossible, 
for them to grow back. 


As the horrific summer drew to a close, Georgina 
Reid, writer and editor of The Planthunter, an 
online magazine dedicated to gardening and 
erowing, tried to quantify how many trees had 
burnt. She consulted Brett Summerell, who 
estimated that between three and seven billion 
trees had burnt. ‘And more, again,’ Reid wrote, 
‘of shrubs, climbers, ground covers, fungi, moss: 
the microscopic and the magnificent. These are 
quantities hard to fathom, hard to imagine, hard 
to feel.’ 


The problem is compounded by the fact that 
humans find it difficult to focus on plants because 
they do not have faces and seem indistinguishable 
from one another. They also do not move fast, and 
humans are trained to pay attention to movement. 
But to overlook plants 1s madness: they produce 
the sugar and oxygen that keep us and our 

fellow beings alive. As Summerell observed, 

‘the best way to help wildlife is for them to have 
an ecosystem that they can function in’. That 
ecosystem, he explained to Georgina, 1s plants. 

It is time to emphasise the communal over capital 
and the nourishment of the vegetal world that 
underpins all human life. 
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Top Banksia montana, 
(Stirling Range 
dryandra, which Is part 
of the Eastern Stirling 
Range Montane Heath 
and Thicket), photo 
Sarah Barrett 


Bottom Banksia 
montana burnt, 2018, 
photo Sarah Barrett 
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Yass, photo Corrine 
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Hamilton Hume’s Garden: 
living history at Cooma Cottage 


Naturally curious about his 
surroundings, the first Australian-born 
explorer, Hamilton Hume (1797-1873), 
became a formidable traveller in his 
native land. He is most famous for 

the Hume and Hovell Exploration in 
1824, which travelled overland from 
Sydney to Port Phillip, near present-day 
Melbourne. Upon finishing his work 

as an explorer Hume chose to settle 

in the NSW town of Yass because of 

its excellent grazing opportunities. He 
became a successful pastoralist. In 


1970, his former home, Cooma Cottage, 


was acquired by the National Trust of 
Australia (NSW), which is preserving 
the vestiges of this colonial garden, 
including its rare Picconia excelsa tree. 


When Hume moved to the Yass Plains in 1829, he 
received a number of land grants but did not acquire 
Cooma Cottage until a decade later. ‘he 100 acres 
(40 hectares) on which the house 1s situated were 
originally part of 960 acres (389 hectares) granted 

to pastoralist Henry O’Brien in 1829. In 1839 
Hume bought O'Brien’s 100 acres on the Yass 

River, including the cottage Cornelius and Rebecca 
O’Brien had built in 1834. The O’Brens’ garden 
formed the basis of a mid-nineteenth century garden 
with specimen trees, a carriageway, orchards and a 
vineyard that the explorer developed and of which 
there are significant remnants today. 


The O’Briens’ and colonial gardens 
established 


We do not know specifically what the O’Briens 
originally planted in the 1830s but can surmise they 
would have included food sources and would have 
mapped out the best locations for plantings through 
trial and error. Cooma Cottage retains evidence of 
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hawthorn (Crataegus monogyna) hedgerows down A taste for the ‘exotic’ and the 
to the river line behind the cottage. Hawthorn picconi a tree 


hedgerows were often used as fencing borders and 
can still be seen dotted throughout the Australian 
rural landscape. 


While Hamilton Hume’s garden reflected the 
practicalities of life on the land, with its vineyard 
and orchard, it also revealed the nineteenth century 


The O’Briens’ house and garden were described taste for the ‘exotic’ 1n specimen trees. One of the 

by a visiting merchant and banker, Thomas most rare and significant trees remaining on the 

Walker, in his 1838 journal, A month in the bush site 1s the Picconia excelsa (Palo Blanco tree or 

in Australia, as a: Canary Island laurel) that frames the colonial house 
very nice and commodious cottage, very wel at the front, on the river side of the property. This Top Cooma Cottage, 
furnished and with everything comfortable about it; stunning tree, which 1s believed to be between 140 ned aaa aeaall 
the grounds and gardens nicely laid out, but as yet and 160 years old, 1s now eight metres high and Society collection 
quite in their infancy. eight metres wide. Native to the Canary Islands Bottom G. Hendy- 

and endangered in the wild, the picconia is an Pooley, Cooma 


When Hamilton and wife Elizabeth acquired 
Cooma Cottage in 1839 (the property was 
often referred to as Cooma) they built upon the 
existing garden, creating an enlarged garden 
which Hume attended up until the 1860s. Like 
the O’Briens, Hume acquired plants and trees 
from William Macarthur. 


Cottage, Yass, NSVV, 
i the residence of 
white flowers in spring. Rarely found in NSW Hamilton Hume 


— apart from specimens in the Royal Botanic explorer, 1700, 


: watercolour on paper 
Gardens, Sydney and Camden Park — with others Coin. crate 


evergreen, with large shiny ovoid leaves and small 


in the Geelong Botanic Gardens and Royal Botanic Library of NSW 


Macarthur created a commercial nursery at 
Camden Park in the early 1840s and became 

an outstanding commercial botanist importing, 
erowing and distributing plants throughout the 
colonies. By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
Camden Park was one of the most important plant 
nurseries in Australia. The Memorandum of Sales 
of Plants from Camden Park (April 1847—1855) 
shows that in 1850 plants from Camden Park 
purchased by Hume included mulberry trees 
(Morus nigra), white (Adriatic) figs (Ficus carica) 
and two ‘Moorpark’ apricots (Prunus armeniaca) 
along with twelve common laurel trees and deutzia. a Bi iT | Mat Ih | 
Macarthur’s horticultural sales list also shows that | SE 0A OD 
Hume acquired banksia and a variety of other “ 
roses. By the 1860s Hume had extensive vineyards 
on the river side of Cooma Cottage. 


The design and layout of the Humes’ gardens at 
Cooma Cottage would have been influenced by 
the first colonial gardens in Parramatta, having 
a similar design in planting planned so the vista 
could be best enjoyed from the drawing and 
dining rooms. The garden reflected the wealth, 
prosperity and social standing of Hume, as 

well as his taste for unique, garden specimens. 
Next to the kitchen entry at Cooma Cottage, 
there would have been a garden furnished with 
woody, medicinal and culinary herbs. Despite 
this, documented and recorded details about the 
garden are frustratingly elusive; a sour cherry 
and medlar remain as just a hint of the extent of 
the past orchard. Overall, the gardens at Cooma 
Cottage form an important cultural landscape 
that are on a par with the significance of the built 
heritage at the site. 
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Garden in Melbourne, only 22 trees are known to 
exist across Australia. 


There 1s little information about how the picconia 
became part of Hume’s garden. It 1s likely it was 
planted sometime between 1850 and the death of 
Hamilton Hume in 1873. He may have acquired 
the tree directly from William Macarthur. 
Certainly, Hume’s planting of the picconia 
reflects the mid-Victorian fascination with exotic 
Pe / specimen trees and with creating gardens of 
ae ae oF aed i Ee Sap aiS a oa ah intensive horticultural interest. According to some 
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saa “> nC NR pe sources, two of the trees were originally planted in 
hy : the carriage loop at Cooma Cottage, to the rear of 
the house, but this has not been verified. 


The rarity of the Picconia excelsa today 1s due 

to clear-felling of forests after colonisation of 

the Azores and Canary Islands, timber being 

the only resource to sustain their populations. 
Picconia excelsa was well known for the quality 
of its ttmber, which was used for furniture making 
and religious statuary. During the nineteenth 
century, ships sailed to Australia from England 
via these islands on their journey around South 
Africa. Those calling at the islands took specimen 
trees for introduction into Australia. 


In the Bulletin of the Horticultural Society of 
Canberra (May—July 2017), the horticultural 
writer, Cedric Bryant notes that, because wild 
habitat degradation continued to threaten the 
species, in the 1980s and 1ggos picconia were 
planted at the Sir Harold Hillier Arboretum 1n 
Hampshire, England, to ensure the continuation 
of the species. 
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Beyond Hamilton Hume 


After Hamilton Hume’s death in 1873 there 
was a period when his nephew ran the property, 
which then, during the late 1890s, became a 
tuberculosis sanatortum known as the Nordrach 
Institute for Consumption. In 1925 Cooma 
Cottage was sold to Jack Bourke who used It as 
a horse stud. By 1970, when the National ‘Trust 
of Australia (NSW) acquired Cooma Cottage 


from the last person who lived there, a bachelor, 


it was 1n a derelict condition and the garden 
severely neglected. The property underwent 
major renovations before opening to the public 
as a house museum in 1988. 


Today, as a National ‘Trust of Australia (NSW) 
property, the buildings and gardens at Cooma 
Cottage are being conserved and maintained. 
The small kitchen garden was re-established in 
the early 2000s and a group of very dedicated 
volunteers are keeping the picconia — and 
sionificant parts of the garden affected by 
drought — alive. 


The Yarralumla Nursery in Canberra 1s 
attempting to propagate picconia cuttings. 
This has proved difficult but 1s meeting with 
some slow success. Diseased English elms 
(Ulmus procera), which stood near the entrance 
gate to Cooma Cottage from the nineteenth 
century, have been removed and two new elm 
trees planted to replace them. 


Cooma Cottage remains one of the oldest 
surviving rural homesteads in the Yass district 
and southern NSW. It is a rare surviving 
example of colonial architecture in Australia. 
Together with its significant garden, specimen 
trees and the remains of an orchard, it provides 
a unique insight into nineteenth century 
horticulture in Australia. 
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Dr Claire Baddeley was formerly Regional Properties 
and Committees Coordinator with the National 
Trust of Australia (NSVV). She has worked in 
museums, galleries and historic properties 

In curatorial and management roles and 
holds a PhD in museum studies. She Is 
currently Curator at Hurstville Museum & 
Gallery in Sydney. 


Ms Corrine Chalmers has worked as the 
National Trust education officer at Cooma 
Cottage. She Is now retired and enjoying 
being part of the volunteer team at 
Cooma Cottage. 


A Picconia excelsa tree, Cooma Cottage, photo Corrine Chalmers 


OJ 


Picconia excelsa in flower, photo Corrine Chalmers 


C lo rival the Picconia at Cooma Cottage there also remains a 
very large olive tree (Olea europaea), which Is of similar age. 
Photo Corrine Chalmers 


D Cooma Cottage front garden, 19/70, photo Penny Griffiths 
E Cooma Cottage front garden, 1969, photo Penny Griffiths 
F Cooma Cottage 2020, photo Claire Baddeley 
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Advocac 


The Apoliu Declaration and the conservation of historic 


ornamental camellia trees 


Australian experts, including Dr Stephen Utick, chair 
of the International Camellia Society’s Committee for 
Historic Camellia Conservation and AGHS member, 
have helped develop the first-ever international 
statement encouraging the conservation of ancient 
indigenous and historic ornamental camellia trees 
around the world. The Apoliu Declaration, named 
after the place of its inception, the Apoliu Camellia 
Tourism Valley in Guangdong Province, China 
was formulated in October 2019, Just a few weeks 


before the outbreak of the COVID-19 pandemic. 


This 1s an important step in the conservation of 
significant historic ornamental camellia trees around 
the world, including in Australia, and particularly in 
many historic Australian gardens. It recognises the 
longevity of camellia trees: some species including 
Camellia reticulata, Camellia japonica and Camellia 
sasanqua can live for hundreds of years. In China 
there remain cultivated as well as wild specimens 
that have survived for more than 500 years. 


This initiative 1s relevant to the conservation of many 
other long-living ornamental plants of horticultural 
merit because the Apoliu Declaration recognises 
individual garden trees as objects of historical 
significance in their own right, either individually or 
as collections within historic gardens, memorial sites, 
historic estates or regional localities. 


As the Declaration states: 


Such trees are international living 
sentinels within garden and 
other landscapes, marking 
the passage of hundreds 
of years of human 
horticultural endeavour 
and garden history. 


Many surviving ornamental 
camellia tree specimens are 
relics or ‘living antiques’ of 
nurseries and horticultural 
selection. [his is the 
case for those Australian 
gardens with a colonial 
history of importation 
and development from 
the very beginning of 
European settlement. 


Camellia japonica 
‘Janet VVaterhouse’, 
photo Eric | imewell 
(Creative Commons CC-BY-SA-4.0) 


The first camellias were planted in the Royal Sydney 
Botanic Gardens in 1823. Many old cultivars imported 

to the colonies or developed in New South Wales and 
Victoria during the nineteenth century have specimens 
over 100 years old growing in historic gardens and estates. 


The declaration sets out criteria, in addition to age, for 
the specification of ancient indigenous camellia trees and 
historic ornamental camellia trees, as well as a standard 
of measurements and records, and the institution of 
international awards. 


Two early awards for Australia 


Australia has gained two of the first awards, both in 
historic garden settings in northern Sydney. The first 
is for a 75-year-old specimen of the Camellia japonica 
‘Cassandra’ located in Lisgar Gardens, Hornsby, 
New South Wales, recognised as the best surviving 
specimen of a rare historical cultivar from the early 
New South Wales colonial era. 


The second was for a historical collection of camellias at 
Eryldene in the Sydney suburb of Gordon, developed and 
planted by the International Camellia Society’s founding 
President, Professor E G Waterhouse. ‘The collection 
includes original specimens of Camellia Japonica ‘Janet 
Waterhouse’ (1952), Camellia japonica ‘Robin’ (1952), 
Camellia x williamsu ‘Lady Gowrie’ (1952), Camellia x 
williamsu “Margaret Waterhouse’ (1955), Camellia x 
williamsu ‘Charles Colbert’ (1959), one potted specimen 
of Camellia x williamsu ‘Lady’s Maid’ (1962), and 

two specimens of Camellia sasanqua ‘Mignonne’ 

(1979). [hese represent the revival of camellia interest 
in Australia and contribute to New South Wales’ 
mid-twentieth-century garden heritage. 


Australia will have many suitable candidates for 
consideration for future awards. Apart from specimens 
on historic estates, there are several local government 
regions within Australia that have significant remnant 
camellia tree specimens, for example 1n the Southern 
Highlands of New South Wales, parts of Gippsland in 
Victoria, and Mount Tamborine in Queensland. 


AHGS affiliates and members are welcome to forward 
recommendations tor nominee historic camellia trees or 
to make further enquiries about this initiative. Contact 
Dr Stephen Utick at sutick@grapevine.com.au 


For more detail about the declaration go to: 
https://internationalcamellia.org/ics-committee-for- 
historic-camellia-conservation-news 
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Camellias in Bowral update 
AGHS Southern Highlands (AGHS SH) branch 


continues to lobby Wingecarribee Shire Council 

to protect a rare street planting of camellias on 

Station Street in Bowral. This unique collection of 
eighteen Camellia japonica plants has been listed 

by the National ‘Trust of NSW. The first camellias 
were planted more than eighty years ago as part of a 
beautification of Bowral project. One of the aims of the 


planting was to shield alighting rail passengers (mainly 
ladies) from the view of the hotel opposite the station. 
The Southern Highlands branch, with Camellia Ark, 
has been taking cuttings of this collection since 2017. 
Two AGHS members watered the collection through 
the summer drought. The branch has requested 
Council’s permission to weed, fertilise and mulch the 
plants at no expense to Council but the request was 
rejected. Wingecarribee Shire Council 1s proposing to 
remove one third of these plants for road works. If you 
would like to know more, please read the Inflorescence 
newsletter on the AGHS website. 


Camellia.x williamsti hybrid raised by E G Waterhouse in 1946 at 
Eryldene. Photo Eric Timewell (Creative Commons CC-BY-SA-4.0) 


REIMARKA 


The AGHS 1s keen to find out from you which ten gardens in your region, state or territory — 
public and private — you think are remarkable or notable in that area. 


A list of such gardens 1s already on the website. See if you agree! 


Find the list at: https://www.gardenhistorysociety.org.au/2020/07/remarkable-gardens/ 
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Photos by Sardaka (talk) (Creative Commons CC BY 3.0) 
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Christine Hay 
Photo Milvia Harder 


30 


In June, when I spoke to Christine Hay, convenor 
of AGHS’s Sydney conference Many Dreams, 

One Landscape, COVID-19 restrictions were 
beginning to lift but the question remained: could 
the virus still scuttle the hard work of Christine and 
her highly committed conference team? Would it 
curtail the activities planned to explore Sydney’s 
multi-layered cultural landscape with its stories of 
natural history, waterways, Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal cultural heritage, early gardens and farm 
complexes, and suburban change? By the end of 
July, rising infections had forced the postponement 
of the conference until spring 2021. Nevertheless, 
its theme of many dreams in one landscape will be 
as relevant then and 1s worthy of contemplation 
over the next twelve months. 


The tradition of AGHS conferences, evolved 

over the last four decades, provided an important 
touchstone for planning the Sydney conference, 
whose committee set out first to imagine the 
experiences delegates would enjoy and to capture 
the spirit of the locality. Christine acknowledges 
the challenge of this approach in a global city 

like Sydney. It was the reason the committee 
chose venues in North Sydney, an area still 

close to the CBD yet with a distinctly village 

feel. This atmosphere was designed to stimulate 
conversations about how the natural and urban 
environments intersect, and about the importance 
of protecting Sydney Harbour’s cultural landscape, 
both its visual and spatial quality and heritage 
values. [he committee wanted to show how the 
movement of people across land and water could 
create an exciting perspective from which to 
understand cultural landscapes, especially that of 
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the harbour. Further, coming to better understand 
all these components, in their own right and in 
combination, could help shape an appreciation of 
the layers of landscape heritage in both grand and 
more humble manifestations, as well as efforts to 
save landscapes when they come under threat. 


Informing this conference theme was the project 
Christine undertook, with AGHS members, 
Colleen Morris and James Quoyle, to develop a 
methodology for the recognition and assessment 
of significant cultural landscapes. ‘Their work, 
which won the Australian Institute of Landscape 
Architects (AILA) 2019 National President Award, 
the AILA NSW 2019 Award of Excellence for 
Cultural Heritage and the 2019 National ‘Trust 
Heritage Award tor Landscape Conservation, 
redresses the gap found in most heritage listing 
schedules, which tend to favour architectural 

and built items over landscapes. Other AGHS 
members also contributed: Helen Armstrong, 
Craig Burton, O1 Choong, Annabel Murray and 
Matthew Taylor (AILA LHG); Christina Kanellak1 
Lowe and Stuart Read (Heritage NSW). 


Using an approach that recognises the landscape- 
scale of history and connectivity between people, 
places and heritage items — the continuity of past 
and present — the team proposed ten landscapes 
be listed on the NSW State Heritage Register. 
Beginning with the greater Sydney area, their 
strategic whole-of-landscape approach — the 
Landscape Lens — identified nominations that 
revealed, among other values, a confluence of 
Aboriginal and European land uses. Stx of the 
harbour landscapes, centred around Me-mel (Goat 
Island), represent the study’s “Green Necklace’ 
vision for the Sydney Harbour as a series of 
connected parks, government institutions, Crown 
land, fragments of open space, and remnant and 
regenerating bushland ringing the harbour foreshore. 


Christine, Colleen and James were particularly 
excited about presenting this concept of Sydney 
harbour’s one cultural landscape during the 
conference, and from the water. While aboard 

the tall ship James Craig, delegates were to be 
introduced to the Green Necklace nominations. 
The plan 1s for the cruise to still be part of next 
year’s (2021) conference, so we will be able to raise 
a glass of bubbles to thank Christine and the rest of 
the Sydney conference committee for all their hard 
work and forbearance 1n the time of COVID-19. 

In the meantime, she has given us plenty of food for 
thought as we remain grounded 1n our home states. 
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Toby Musgrave (2020) The Multifarious 
Mr Banks: From Botany Bay to Kew, 
The Natural Historian Who Shaped the World 


Yale University Press, 386 pp., c. $70 


This year marks the 250th anniversary of James 
Cook’s epic scientific voyage to the South Pacific to 
observe the transit of Venus in 1768. His Admiralty 
orders instructed him then to proceed in search 

of ‘the great southland’, for imperial purposes. 
Aboard Cook’s vessel HMS Endeavour, leading the 
voyage’s scientific effort, was 25-year-old Joseph 
Banks. On his return from Australia with Cook in 
1771, aged twenty-eight, Banks quickly achieved 
celebrity status in London. He had in effect been 
to the moon and back — exuding the same awe that 
today we might experience if we met an astronaut. 


For the first third of this new biography of Banks, 
‘Toby Musgrave, an accomplished British plants 
and gardens historian, tracks carefully the origins 
of this child of the Enlightenment. There 1s much 
to read on Banks and much written by the man 
himself, all of which the author has absorbed 

and shaped into a compelling narrative. The son 
of a wealthy landed gentleman with estates in 

the counties of Lincolnshire, Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire, Banks was schooled at Harrow and 
Eton before studying at Oxford. He had all the 
advantages, as well as a passion for natural history 
and particularly a love of plants. As a gentleman 
commoner at Christ Church, Oxford he hired his 
own botany tutor because he found the untversity’s 
professor inadequate, going so far as to hire 
someone from Cambridge, demonstrating the 
hutzpah he was capable of throughout his life. 


Musgrave takes us with young Banks on 

his extensive overseas collecting expeditions 
(Newfoundland, South America, Tahiti, 

New Zealand, Australia, Iceland), evoking Banks’s 
behaviour and interests, strengths and foibles. 

The book then turns to the changing patterns 

of Banks’s life as he turns thirty and establishes 
himself at the centre of Georgian scientific and 
social life for more than five decades. Musgrave’s 
meticulous research and flowing prose brings alive 
the range of interests, remarkable achievements 
and friendships Banks developed, the varied nature 
of which explains the book’s title: The Multifarious 
Mr. Banks: From Botany Bay to Kew, the Natural 
Historian Who Shaped the World. 


A close friend of George III, Banks established 
Kew Gardens as the pre-eminent Botanic 
Gardens. As President of the Royal Society for 


41 years, he also developed close relationships with 
philosophers and scientists such as Humboldt and 

Linnaeus, championing his belief that the outcome 
of science should be applied 


knowledge and progress. 


Bankstown, banksias, 
breadfruit (which Banks 
identified in Tahiti as a 
potential source of cheap 
nutritious food for slaves in 
the West Indies) and Bligh 
(dispatched on the Bounty 
to fetch breadfruit plants), 
Australia has plenty of 
history to stimulate interest 
in Sir Joseph Banks. Reading 
this handsome book, which 
includes 45 colour illustrations 
and maps, provides a deep 
insight into how this one 
man led and advanced the 
embryonic science of botany. 
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Banks might be forgiven for 

not getting round to printing his Florilegium in his 
own lifetime. Australia (and the world) had to wait 
until 1980 for the British Museum to organise the 
printing in colour of 337 plates of Australian plants, 
a project supported by Australian media tycoon 
Kerry Francis Bulmore Packer. 


Richard Heathcote is the Director of Benefaction 
at Carrick Hill Historic House and Garden in the 
Adelaide foothills. 


BECOME A VOLUNTROVE 


Newspaper stories as far back as 1803 about 
Australian gardens; Indigenous knowledge; 
landscape history; and personalities involved in 
our natural heritage are available online 1n the 
National Library of Australia’s Trove collection. 
This digitised text often needs editing to make 
it more legible and to improve search results. 
You can help by becoming a Voluntrove, who 
corrects the text and tags topics. 


For more guidance about how to contribute go to: 


TROVE 


https://www.gardenhistorysociety.org. 
au/2020/07/dig-in-with-trove/ 
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OT UIC DOOK 


David | Mabberley (2019) Botanical Revelation: 
European encounters with Australian plants 
before Darwin 


NewsSouth Books, 384 pp., $89.99 


I am a fan of the British botanist David 
Mabberley, and owner of two of the four editions 
of Mabberley’s Plant-book. So | write this review 
knowing the expertise he brought to a private 


One of the 


illustrations 

In the book: 
Banksia coccinea 
(scarlet banksia, 
Proteaceae), 
Ferdinand Lukas 
Bauer, coloured 
engraving, 

In FL Bauer 
Illustrationes florae 
Novae Hollandiae, 
1313 


Se 


commission from Sydney 
philanthropist and bibliophile 
Peter Crossing. Botanical 
Revelation 1s designed to 
place the Crossing collection 
of books and paintings within 
the overall context of how 
European knowledge of 
Australia’s flora developed 
from 1606, when the first 
known European record of an 
Australian plant was made, to 
1836, when Charles Darwin 
arrived on HMS Beagle. 


Mabberley draws on resources 
beyond the Crossing collection 
to deepen the reader’s 
experience. He has done an 
elegant job in this lavishly presented book: the 
format 1s large and the paper heavy, allowing 
beautiful rendering of plates. It 1s gorgeous to see 
the same plants illustrated by different authors. 
With some depictions, you can feel the texture of 
the plant just by looking at it. The bibliography 

is extensive and chapters are well-referenced. 

The full-page plant profiles give a fuller picture of 
some key elements of the Australian flora, many 
of which are today very successful garden plants. 


Botanical Revelation gives us a glimpse into a 
collection (and indeed a world of collectors) that 
many would otherwise be unlikely to encounter, 
and reveals the global interconnections between 
the people gathering specimens, classifying them 
and sending them around the world under very 
challenging conditions. In it, Mabberley discusses 
a wide array of topics. As someone interested 

in propagation, | was fascinated by the amount 

of plant material (whole plants, cuttings, seeds) 
that was shipped from one European collector to 
another. Given many Australian species are tricky 
to propagate, the discussion of Baron du Courset’s 
guide to growing and protecting plants over winter 
in northern France was an unexpected bonus. 
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The interweaving of people, plants and places 
is entirely appropriate. Had Mabberley tackled 
each of his subjects on their own, we would 
have missed out on the context of a burgeoning 
professional network of botanists, illustrators and 
taxonomic authorities. While the relationships 
between them are not always easy to follow, 

it seems clear it was a busy and confusing time 
with so many people and egos jostling for fame 
and recognition and sometimes losing sight 

of the main game — to make sense of all this 
botanical richness. 


This book invites you to choose your own 
adventure; there are paths to follow for the 
historian or plant lover interested in any aspect of 
the early exploration and colonisation of Australia, 
and in the players and their patrons and other 
connections back in Europe. Finally, Mabberley 
makes it clear that no matter how interesting 
Australia’s flora, the innate challenges of living 
sustainably in this landscape remain as real today 
as they did for the early colonists. 


Susan Murphy is a horticulturist, 

formerly a lecturer at the Unrversity of Melbourne, 
now a local government tree planner in 
Melbourne’s inner eastern suburbs. 


David Jacques (2019) Landscape Appreciation: + 
Theories since the Cultural Turn * | 


Packard Publishing, Chichester, 360 pp., £49.95 
David Jacques 1s a prominent UK landscape » LANDSCAPE APPRECIATION 


historian and conservationist. He has worked with Theories since the Cultural Turn 
English Heritage, UNESCO and the International 
Council for Monuments and Sites. This text, 

he admits, has had a long gestation: he started 
writing in the 1ggos. The result is a scholarly, and 
personal, look at the underpinnings of twentieth- 
century Western landscape theory and the ethics 
and aesthetics that inform landscape appreciation. 


David Jacques 


The book has three parts. ‘The first analyses the 
modernist theories that held sway in academic, 
and often government, circles, and gave primacy 
to expert opinion when selecting what was to be 
protected in the landscape. The middle section of 
Landscape Appreciation analyses the reaction to 
these theories from the 1960s, as academics started 
to question the cultural bias of landscape aesthetics 
and modernism’s failure to address vital aspects of 


human interaction with the landscape. The final theoretical insight’. It 1s a bold statement and 
part examines theories of the late twentieth and effective because it contains a modicum of truth. 


early twenty-first centuries. Jacques also suggests 
future directions for landscape appreciation, 
including greater public inclusion in decisions 


Jacques’s book is a highly individual, rather than 
comprehensive, survey of the theories behind 
landscape appreciation. It concentrates mainly on 


about landscape protection and use; more emphasis _ Britain and America, wandering down interesting 
on local context; and consideration of multiple byways. [he text is effectively illustrated with 
perspectives, whether ethnic or religious, in the photographs, maps and line drawings. Landscape 
Interpretation of any given site. Appreciation would work well as a textbook for 


students of modernism or landscape architecture, 
and for general readers interested 1n the link 
between Western ethics, aesthetics and landscape. 


An erudite writer who covers a wide range of 
theoretical writing, Jacques 1s not afraid to rattle 
a few cages, academic or otherwise. Some of his 


statements will be controversial, such as when Annette Bainbridge completed a Masters Degree 


he claims the most radical British and Amer ican in Garden History at the University of Waikato 
architects subscribed to modernism for little better in 2015 and has since worked on several historical 
reason than that it was the ascendant international research projects, including a tourism app for the 
style, and not because it presented a source of world-renowned Hamilton Gardens, New Zealand. 


Inaugural Garden History Photo Competition 


Participants are invited to submit one digital photograph (in colour, black and white, s 
along with a description (up to 150 words) of the the subject and how tt illustrates ‘garden 
history. [he competition has these categories: garden view or cultural landscape; 

still life composition; gardeners during COVID-19; the lawn; garden history imagined. 


The winning entrant in each category will receive an Australian-made gardening tool. 
The overall winner will receive an additional prize of $500, donated by the 

ACT Monaro Riverina Branch of the AGHS. Photographs may be featured In 
Australian Garden History. 
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AGHS is celebrating being 40 years old and starting to 
look towards the next 40 years: what will those hold 
for us? Incredibly, there are few words to describe the 
turmoil we are all — AGHS included — experiencing 
in 2020. At this point of the year we should be 
preparing to attend a much-anticipated conference 

in Sydney to celebrate our goth anniversary and a full 
program of spring Branch events. 


Yet, despite disappointing postponements and 
isolation, our gardens and landscapes have 
experienced a surge of interest 1n 2020 which, 
coupled with the need to respond to our changing 
climate, makes the Society’s future role clearer and 
more urgent. 


Over the past 40 years we have worked to promote 
interest and research into Australia’s rich heritage 

of gardens and gardening. We have advocated for 
their conservation and created a forum for discussion 
between owners, governments, specialists. We have 
sponsored research, travelling exhibitions, liaised, 
organised, run activities and projects. We have 
encouraged propagating old plant varieties, 
published and helped others publish: an impressive 


tally for a group of volunteers. 


2020 1s forcing us to be agile. We are getting adept 
at connecting, engaging and advocating online, 
effectively using social media and our website. 

Who would have predicted we would run meetings, 
events and consultations via Zoom! So, like 
optimistic gardeners worldwide, we embrace the 
silver lining of 2020 with excitement, knowing it 1s 
equipping us with new skills to fulfill our objectives. 


The National Management Committee has 
disseminated to Branches a draft five-year strategic 
plan seeking members’ comment. [he plan flags 
that our activities will be informed by research and 
scholarly debate on climate change, its impact on 
historic gardens, cultural landscapes and plants, and 
on other recurring threats to garden and landscape 
heritage from dwindling funds, sprawling cities and 
development. The plan envisages more focus on 
Aboriginal caring for Country and on engaging with 
students and professionals. 


We have much to do and the pleasure of doing 
so together: sharing our expertise, knowledge 
and energy. Uhank you for all your ongoing 
contributions to the Society and its mission. 


Stuart Read and Bronwyn Blake, AGHS co-Chairs 
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Vale Mareah 
Rhodes-white 


We were saddened 
to hear that Mareah 


Rhodes-White died on 
the 23 May 2020. 


Those of you who knew 
Mareah will remember her 
zest for life, warmth, generosity 

and interest in everyone and everything. 
She loved being part of AGHS, was a 
generous donor, attended many conferences 
and events, contributing to the aims of the 
society whenever she could. 


Mareah was proud of her grandfather, 
Frederick John Ludowici, and his efforts to 
restore the Ball’s Head Reserve on Sydney 
Harbour and of the 1967 plaque and naming 
of F J Ludowici Grove that recognised 

his volunteering and donations. When 
Willoughby Council announced that Gore 
Hill Cemetery was to be removed, Mareah 
was one of many who opposed it, joining 
the newly formed Friends group. This 
campaign successfully saved this historic 
garden cemetery. 


She loved Northern NSW Sub-branch 
activities, driving up to Armidale from 
Wootton (near Kempsey), where she lived. 
The AGHS will always remember Mareah’s 
generosity of donating our conference bags 
for the 2012 Armidale conference, a practical 
and worthwhile gift, which has become the 
standard conference bag ever since. 


Mareah and Jan Northam were honorary 
Victorian Branch members in the rggos and 
early 2000s when they often travelled south 
to join the Branch on their trips away, much 
to the delight of Victorian members. 


Mareah died peacefully in her sleep at 
Lynne Walker and Richard Bird’s property, 
north of Armidale. She was en route to 
Goondiwindi to visit her daughter Lucy and 
family, staying with friends, in comfort, and 
on a jaunt — somehow all rather fitting. 


Vale to a fine woman and a true friend of AGHS. 


Helen Page, Lynne Walker, Stuart Read 
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Shirley Stackhouse, OAM, 
a foundation member of the 
Australian Garden History Society, 
died surrounded by flowers and 

her family on 4 March 2020. 

Her daughter Jennifer wrote in the 
Sydney Morning Herald on 24 March: 


She achieved that acclaim 

[Order of Australia Medal] not just by 
communicating gardening knowledge, 
but through her warmth and genuine 
love and passion for growing plants. 


The many facets of Shirley Stackhouse’s talent are 
revealed in the conversation she had with Roslyn Burge in 
2006 as part of the AGHS’s national oral history collection. 


Born in Brisbane on 20 June 1927, Shirley June Dunbar 
Howes was the eldest of three children. Their mother, 
Norma, was a craftswoman and keen gardener. Her 
grandfather, George Heers, was a nurseryman and rose 
breeder as well as director of dairying for Queensland. 


What did your father do, Shirley? 


My father was an engineer and he was keen on the 
garden when he was younger but when he got older he 
didnt do much gardening because he got sore knees, 
which mercitully didn't get inherited by any of us. 


You had your schooling in Brisbane. 


Yes, | went to the Brisbane Girls Grammar School and ... 
spent four years at the Brisbane Technical College Art 
school where | completed a Diploma in Fine Art. We had 
a wondertully happy time doing that. [hat is why | illustrate 
my books and | used to illustrate my Herald column many 
years ago, botanical drawings as well. So painting was my 
obsession really 


Was horticulture ever a thought at that time? 


No, because the only way you could do horticulture tn 
Queensland was at the Gatton Agricultural College which 
only admitted boys ... Oh, | was keen to do it and when 
| came to Sydney to live the first thing | did was enrol at 
Ryde School of Horticulture. 


| read somewhere that you were also working as an 
occupational therapist. 


Yes, yes, before | was married | was an occupational 
therapist and we were trained by the Repatriation 
Department ... 
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and activities. 


Phone: 0419 977 703 ® 


from the AGHS national oraj history Col] 
Clion 


Did you involve gardening in any of your occupational therapy 
work? 


No, no, no, but all those [repat] hospitals had the most beautiful 
gardens around them because It was considered to be part of 
the healing process to have nice gardens round the hospitals. 


So coming to Sydney you went to Ryde Horticultural College. 
What do you remember from your days there? 


... when we started In our year there were thirty-two boys 
and seventeen women and after the end of the first year 
there were sixteen boys and sixteen women ... 


So when you finished at Ryde what did you do then? 


Well | was already writing for the Herald ... | think | had 
already started working for Woman's Day as well. 


You also did the radio program for many years on 2UE. 


Yes, ... for about twelve years ... VWWhen you are talking on 
radio [i|f you give someone some advice about something like 
spraying their tomatoes ... you have to always be conscious 

.. ft Is not just that one person that you are talking to but 
other people who are listening who are going to go out and 
do that too and they might not have the same problem. 


Were there ever questions that stumped you? 


sometimes if | wasn't sure of an answer | wasnt too silly to say 
| didnt know, | would always be quite happy to say, 1m not 
sure about that Ill check it up. It didnt happen very often. 


... how do you feel looking back on your body of work, your 
writing, your radio programs? 


... | think | have been very fortunate in that | was a writer 
before | started to write about gardens and I've also got 
the formal qualifications from doing the Ryde course, apart 
from my lifetime in the garden where you get a huge 
amount of knowledge. 


Thanks to interviewer Roslyn Burge and others from AGHS's 
national oral history program, this is one of many interviews now 
accessible online as a transcript and recording at: https://www. 
gardenhistorysociety.org.au/publications/shirley-stackhouse-oam/ 


The Australian Garden History Society promotes awareness and conservation of 
significant gardens and cultural landscapes through engagement, research, advocacy 


www.gardenhistorysociety.org.au 


